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repetitions are to be noted, and some carelessness is apparent in 
the use of "ibid." in the footnotes. 

On the whole, Dr. Smith has written a book which will prove of 
value to those interested in Spanish colonial institutions. Since 
it is a pioneer work in its particular field it is not surprising to 
find some shortcomings, which however will not prevent its being 
of use to the student who wishes to work along the same lines and 
make a more general study of the office of viceroy than Dr. Smith 
has professed to attempt. W. B. Dunn. 

John Brown, Soldier of Fortune: A Critique. By Hill Publes 
Wilson. (Lawrence, Kansas: Hill P. Wilson. 1913. Pp. 
450.) 

This volume was evidently written as a protest against the con- 
clusions of Mr. Villard in his recent work, "John Brown, A Biog- 
raphy Fifty Years After," but it is based upon studies begun 
many years ago. Mr. Wilson holds that Villard's book, though 
scholarly, is fundamentally unsound because the author has con- 
stantly endeavored to explain Brown's career and to justify his 
acts in accordance with the traditional view, and that, in doing 
this, he has suppressed or neglected evidence which would have 
led to very different conclusions. Mr. Wilson's own conclusions 
are that Brown was a horse-thief in Kansas, and a military ad- 
venturer at Harper's Ferry, hoping by the aid of a slave insur- 
rection to establish a military empire in the South. This view 
was reached as the result of investigations begun with the purpose 
of writing a eulogistic sketch of John Brown's career in Kansas. 

The book will repay careful reading. Following the lead of 
Villard, the author reviews Brown's varied business career in 1852, 
and reveals a number of shady transactions with the idea of por- 
traying the character of the man. He also makes it clear that 
Brown showed no discernible interest in the slavery question prior 
to 1850 and then only incidentally. Having failed in business in 
1854, the next year Brown followed five of his sons to Kansas as 
a settler, bringing along by request some arms for the free-state 
men furnished by the abolitionists. After examination of the evi- 
dence, the author declares that Brown took no conspicuous part 
as a free-state leader: but that, discouraged by the gloomy outlook 
for farming, he plotted to steal horses, organized a small band for 
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that purpose, committed the murders on the Pottawatomie to 
cloak the theft, and exchanged the horses thus acquired for "fast 
running horses from Kentucky." As proof of Brown's sense of 
guilt in this, he always denied participation in the crime. So far 
from taking a prominent part in the warfare with the pro-slavery 
men, Brown was present at only two engagements, Black Jack 
and Osawatomie, in both of which he was overtaken while en- 
deavoring to get away with stolen horses and cattle. He even left 
Lawrence on the eve of an expected attack by the pro-slavery 
forces (September 14, 1856). 

Brown's campaign in the East, October, 1856, to November, 
1857, for funds with which to equip a company of men for war- 
fare in Kansas, Mr. Wilson stigmatizes as a "colossal graft upon 
free-state sentiment," the more palpable because conditions in 
Kansas were becoming peaceful. Though he raised the funds, 
Brown did nothing in Kansas except to make a raid into Missouri 
for more plunder. 

About this time Brown conceived the plan that carried him to 
Harper's Ferry two years later. Believing that a slave insurrec- 
tion would be easy to start, he began training a band of his former 
confederates, men of desperate character, for the conquest of the 
South. He plotted to seduce United States soldiers from their 
allegiance, and drew up a provisional constitution for his pro- 
posed conquests, which was adopted by a convention of his follow- 
ers in Canada, 

The fiasco at Harper's Ferry was due to the failure of the 
slaves to rise. Here Villard is taken severely to task for total 
misapprehension of Brown's plans, which Mr. Wilson thinks were 
not ill-advised except for the reliance upon the negroes. Brown's 
courage after capture, his concealment of his real plans, and his 
assumption of the attitude of a martyr, together with the state of 
the public mind resulting from the Civil War, have beclouded the 
memory of his crimes and selfish aims, and built up the tradition 
which envelopes his name. In this a series of eulogistic biogra- 
phers have played their part. 

Mr. Wilson has without question made out a strong case for 
the prosecution. At times he weakens it by making too much of 
uncertain evidence and by sundry harsh criticisms of Mr. Villard 
for the omission of material that must have seemed to the latter 
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unimportant or irrelevant. But, on the whole, it is a very salu- 
tary corrective for much of the customary laudatory twaddle about 
John Brown, and it will have to be reckoned with by the students 
of the subject. 

Chas. W. Bamsdell. 

L'Amerique Latine. Republique Argentine. Par Eugenio Gar- 
z6n. (Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1913. Pp. xvi, 386.) 

The appearance of the third edition of this work is sufficient 
proof of the favor with which it has been received. The author is 
■one of the most prominent of the large colony of South Americans 
who have taken up their residence in Paris, and he has won much 
distinction in his adopted country. The present edition of his 
work consists of two parts, as indicated by the title. The first one 
hundred and fifty-two pages are devoted to a study of the period 
of the Spanish-American wars of independence. The causes of the 
break with Spain are clearly set forth, and the progress of the 
struggle traced down to the triumph of the colonial armies. There 
is practically no change in this portion of the book from the pre- 
vious editions. The second part of the book, however, which deals 
exclusively with the Argentine Bepublic, has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date. It will appeal to the economist 
and business man rather than to the historian. A list of some of 
the topics discussed will show the scope of the book: Geography 
and climatic conditions, agriculture, cattle-raising, mining, immi- 
gration, foreign commerce, refrigerated meats, manufactures and 
industries in general, mining, government finances, banking and 
currency system, immigration, public instruction, and the army and 
navy. Statistical tables and a number of unusually fine maps and 
diagrams show in graphic form the recent development and pres- 
ent resources of the great South American republic, and make the 
book a valuable reference work for those who are interested in the 
more practical questions of business conditions there today. 

W. E. Dunn. 



